Sip Irish Mist® Liqueur neat after din- 
ner. Blended with rich heather honey, 
rare Gaelic herbs. As different from 
lrishwhiskeyas liqueurisfrom liquor. 
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We Will Come Back The Short Short / by Jack Ritchie 


H: thick blunt fingers riffled through the bundle of 
currency. “It is nothing but paper to me.” 

My father smiled slightly. “You do not accept your coun- 
try’s money?” 

The innkeeper shrugged. “I have a cupboard of this 
paper. Tomorrow, the government will probably print more.” 
He regarded my father and me speculatively. “In times such 
as these, gold is still good, Or silver.” 

I removed a coin from my pocket and showed it to him. 

He reached for it, but I pulled my hand back. “You will 
get this when we are over the border.” 

His eyes flickered. “How do I know it is not counterfeit? 
There are many such coins these days.” 

“It is gold,” I said. I opened my hand. 

He picked up the coin and examined it. “Ah,” he said. 
“One of the old ones, I have not seen one in a long time.” 
He returned the coin reluctantly. “Very well. We will leave 
at dawn tomorrow.” 

He studied us again, “You would like something to eat?” 

My father nodded. “And brandy.” 

He shook his head. “We do not have brandy. Only 
whisky.” , 

My father grimaced. “And I suppose the farmers about 
here make it for you?” He sighed. “Very well. Whisky.” 

The innkeeper still waited. 

“We will pay for it in silver,” I said. 

He smiled and left us, 

My father and I moved closer to the fire. He warmed his 
hands. “Perhaps we do not need him at all. It is only 10 
miles to the border.” 

“Yes,” I said. “But that is forest and we do not know the 
paths. Even if it is only 10 miles, it might take us days 
without a guide.” 

My father agreed wearily. “I suppose you are right, We 
have traveled for two weeks, And even a day more than 
necessary seems too much.” He watched the flames. “How 
many do you think have fled so far?” 

“At least 20,000,” I said. “That is what I heard.” 

He sighed. “And how many more would leave if they 
could?” 

“Not one in three favored the revolution,” I said. 

My father smiled faintly. “That is difficult to believe to- 
day. Everyone proclaims himself a patriot of the new gov- 
ernment.” 

I kicked a smoldering ember back into the fire. “The 
revolution was the work of ‘a small band of fanatics.” 

My father nodded, “That is the way of revolutions, And 
.the two out of three who were loyal did nothing. Or almost 
nothing.” 

“We tried,” I said. 

“Yes,” my father said. “We tried. And now we must leave 
our country with nothing but the clothes on our backs and 
a few coins.” 

“Tt is wot my country,” I said. “Not any more.” 

The innkeeper returned with the whisky and two mugs. 
He placed them on the rough wooden table. “The meat will 
be ready soon.” He went to a barrel against the wall and 
poured himself what appeared to be beer. He did not seem 
disposed to leave us. 

My father poured whisky for himself and me and then 
spoke to him. “You have guided others across the border 
before?” 

The itinkeeper wiped his lips. “Some.” 

“And have you ever gotten into trouble?” 


He shook his head. “No trouble. Why should there be 
trouble?” 

I tasted. my whisky and it was indeed raw. “Tell me, 
innkeeper,” I said. “Did you participate in the revolution? 
Did you carry a weapon on your shoulder?” 

He smiled. “There was no fighting here, I never saw a 
soldier from either side.” , 

He cautiously looked us over. “It has been more than a 
year since the revolution ended, Did it take you all this time 
to reach the border?” 

My father’s voice was tired. “We tried to adjust.” 

The innkeeper squinted slightly. “Adjust?” 

“Yes,” I said bitterly. “We tried to adjust. We went back 
to our lands and we tried to accept the new government. 
We worked and we held our tongues. But our neighbors 
became more and more patriotic and, one night, after they 
had consumed a keg of whisky, they came and burned down 
our buildings.” 

The innkeeper clucked his tongue. “I have heard about 
these things. But nothing such as that was done here.” His 
dark eyes seemed to linger on our traveling bags. “But at 
least_you still had the land. Or did you sell it when you 
left?” 

“No,” I said. “We did not sell our land. Our glorious 
state decided to confiscate it.” I1 smiled grimly. “And how 
do you like the new government?” 

He shrugged. “It has not disturbed me yet. All things 
are the same as they were.” 

A stout woman, who was evidently his wife, brought the 
steaming platter to the table and left. My father and I sat 
down and began our meal. The innkeeper refilled his mug. 

“Why could you not just move to another part of the 
country where they do not know you? What is across the 
border that you cannot find here?” 

I looked up and glared. “Freedom.” 

He grinned broadly. “That is what everyone says we 
have here now.” 

When we finished eating, I rose. “And now if you will 
show us to our room?” 

The innkeeper nodded. “Follow me upstairs.” He led us 


to a small room in which the only furniture was a low bed- . 


stead and a dirty, straw-filled mattress. He still seemed 
unduly interested in the traveling bags I put on the floor. 

I smiled and tapped the pistol at my belt, “I am a very 
light sleeper. Very light.” 


His eyes sparkled for a moment. “Sleep well. When dawn — 


comes, you will be alive to see it.” 

My father and I slept fitfully and we welcomed the sun 
when it finally rose, After breakfast, the innkeeper appeared 
in a heavy coat and we began our journey on horseback. 

By the sun, I estimated that it was close to noon when 
the innkeeper pulled up his horse on a high clearing. “I 
believe we are across the border now,” he said, “though 
boundaries are fairly loose up here.” He pocketed the coin 
1 gave him. “I suppose you will be back with an army?” 

It seemed that he had read my mind. I flushed: slightly. 
“What makes you think that?” 

His smile was wide. “That is what all the young ones 
say. In the 14 months since Yorktown, I have heard it a 
dozen times, That they will return with an army and they 
will hang Washington, Ben Franklin, Jefferson, Madison and 
all the rest. But somehow I do not believe that it will be.” 

My face was still warm as I slapped my horse smartly 
and rode into Canada, 2 


